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FRIENDS, 
BY WM. GIBBONS, M. D., OF WILMINGTON, DEL. 
ORIGIN OF THE SOCIETY. 
The Society of Friends originated in England 
about the middle of the 17th century. The chief 
instrument in the Givine hand for the gathering 
and establishment of this religious body was 
George Fox. He was born in the year 1624. 
He was carefully educated according to the re- 
ceived views of religion, and in conformity with 
the established mode of worship. His natural 
endowments of mind, although they derived but 
little advantage from the aid of art, were evident- 
ly of a very superior order. The character of 
this extraordinary man it will not, however, be) 
necessary here to describe with critical minute- 
ness. ‘The reader, who maybe desirous of ac- 
quiring more exact informathen on this head, is 
referred to the journal of his life, an interesting 
piece of autobiography, written in a simple and 
unembellished style, and containing a plain and 
unstudied narration of facts. By this it appears, 
that in very early life he indulged a vein of 
thoughtfulness, and a deep tone of religious feel- 
ing, which, increasing with his years, were the 
means of preserving him, in a remarkable de- 
gree, free from the contamination of evil exam- 
ple by which he was surrounded. ‘The period in 
which he lived was distinguished by a spirit of 
anxious inquiry, and a great appearance of zeal, 
on the subject of religion. ‘The manners of the 
age were nevertheless deeply tinctured with li- 
centiousness, which pervaded all classes of socie- 
ty, not excepting professors of religion. Under 
these circumstances, George Fox soon became 
dissatisfied with the mode of worship ig which he 
had educated. Withdrawing, therefore, 
from the public communion, he devoted himself 
to retirement, to inward meditation and the study 
of the scriptures. While thus engaged in an 
earnest pursuit of divine knowledge, his mind be- 
came gradually enlightened to discover the nature 
of true religion; that it consisted not in outward 
profession, nor in external forms and ceremonies, 
but in purity of heart, and an upright walking be- 
fore God. He was instructed to comprehend, 
that the means by whieh those necessary charac- 
teristics of true devotion were to be acquired 
were not of a secondary or remote nature; that 
the Supreme Being still condescended, as in 
former days, to communicate his will immediate- 


been 


ground of divine favor and acceptance. 
convictions. thus produced in his own mind he did 


The 


not hesitate openly to avow. In defiance of cleri- 
cal weight and influence, he denounced all human 
usurpation and interference in matters of religion, 
and boldly proclaimed that “God was come to 
teach his people himself.’’ The novelty of his 
views attracted general attention, and exposed 
him to much obloquy; but his honesty and up- 
rightness won him the esteem and approbation of 
the more candid and discerning. Persevering 
through every obstacle, in a faithful testimony to 
the simplicity of the truth, he found many per- 


isons who, entertaining kindred impressions with 


himself, were fully prepared not only to adopt his 
views, but pul cly to advocate them. The vio- 
lent persecutio, which they encountered, served 
only to invigor:te their zeal and multiply the 
number of their converts. United on a common 


ground of inward conviction, endeared still more 


to each other by a participation of suffering, and 
aware of the benefits to be derived from system- 
atic co-operation, George Fox and his friends 
soon became embodied in an independent reli- 
vious community. 

Such is a brief history of the rise of the people 
called Quakers; to which I will only add, that the 
Society continued to increase rapidly till near the 
end of the 17th century, through a most cruel 
and widely-extended persecution. Between the 
years 1650 and 1689, about 14,009 of this people 
suffered by fine and imprisonment, of which num- 
ber more than 300 died in jail; not to mention 


cruel mockings, buffetings, scuurgings, and afflie-} 
tions innumerable. All these things they bore 


with exemplary patience and fortitude, not. re- 
turning evil for evil, but breathing the prayer, in 
the expressive language of conduct, “ Father, 
forgive them for they know not what they do!” 
The testimonies for which they principally suffer- 
ed, were those against a hireling priesthood, tithes 
and oaths; against doing homage to man with 
‘cap and knee;”’ and against using flattering ti- 
tles and compliments, and the plural number to a 


single person. 
| ° . — ° . 
1 am next to speak of their religious principles, 


which are found embodied in their testimonies. 


DOCTRINES OF THE SOCIETY. 
The Society of Friends has never formed a 
creed after the manner of other religious denom- 
inations. We view Christianity essentially as a 


practical and not a theoretical system; and hence 
to be exemplified and recognised in the lives and 
We also /ald that be- 
lief, in this connexion, does not consist in a mere 


conduct of its professors. 


assent of the natural understanding, but in a clear 


conviction wrought by the Divine Spirit in the 
For that which here ehal- 
lenges our belief involves a knowledge of God; 


soul.—1 John v. 10. 


and no man knoweth the things of God but by the 
Spirit of God.—1 Cor. ii. 11. 


ear.”’"—Mark iv. 28. ‘And some there are wl 
have need of milk, and not of strong meat; an 


every one that useth milk is unskilful in the work 
of righteousness; for he is a babe.’-— Heb. v. 12, 


ly to the soul of man, through the medium of his 13. 


own Holy Spirit; and that obedience to the dic- 
tates of this inward and heavenly monitor consti- 


Seeing, therefore, that there are differen 


growths and degrees of knowledge in the metn-| 6, 7, 8 
tuted the basis of true piety, and the only certain bers of the body, we cannot but view the prac-|27); the kingdom of God within 


Again, religion is 
a progressive work: * There is first the blade, 
then the ear, and after that the full corn in the 


tice of requiring them to subscribe to the same 
as @ pernicious excre- 
And 
hence we prefer judging of our members by their 
fruits, and leaving them to be taught in the school 
of Christ, under the tuition of an infallible teach- 
er, free from the shackles imposed by the wisdom 


creed, or articles of fait’ 


scence ingrafted on the istian system. 


or contrivance of man. 

Our testimony to the light of Christ within.— 
We believe a knowledge of the gospel to be 
founded on immediate revelation. — Matt. &vi. 18; 
1 Cor. ii. 10, 11, 12; John xiv. 26. Being the 
antitype of the legal dispensation, it is spiritual as 
its author, and as the soul which it purifies and 
12deems.— Rom. i. 16. Under the gospel dis- 
pensation, the tomple, (1 Cor. v.19; Acts vii. 48) 
altar, (Heb. xiii. 10) sacri. (1 Peter ii. 5) 
the flesh and blood, (John 3-63) water and 
fire, (John vin. 37, 88; i ; Matt. iii. 11) 
cleansing and worship, (Joan w. 23, 24) are all 
spiritual. Instituted by the second Adam, the 
gospel restores to us the privileges and blessings 
enjoyed by the first; the same pure, spiritual wor- 
ship, the same union and communion with our 
Maker.—John xvii. 21. Such are our views of 
the Christian religion; a religion freely offered to 
the whole human race, (Heb. viii. 10, 14) re- 
quiring neither priest nor book to administer or 
to illustrate it, (1 John ii. 27; Rom. x. 6, 7, 8;) 
for all outward rites and ceremontals are, to this 
religion, but clogs or cu abrous appendages, God 
its voucher, and its 
9—)2. These 
are not specula “s or n%} m >» wespeak of 
what we do know, “and ofir heqasthave handled 
of the word of life.” —1l John i. 1. 

Such is a summary of the religion held and 
taught by the primitive “ Quakers;”’ from which 
| descend to a few particulars, as a further expo- 
sition of their and our principles 


himself being its aut’ *, 


teacher.—John xix, 2¢° t Coes 


‘The message which they received is the same 
given to the apostles, that “ God is light, and in 
him there is no darkness at all,”""—1 John i. 6, 7: 
and their great fundamental principle to which 
they bear testimony ts, that God hath given to 
every man coming into the world, and placed 
within him, a measure or manifestation of this di- 
vine light, grace or spirit which, if obeyed, is all- 
sufficient to redeem or save him.—John ini. 19, 
20; i. 9; Tit. ii. 11; 1 Cor. xii. 7. It is referred 
to and illustrated in the scriptures by the pro- 
phets, and by Jesus Christ and his disciples and 
apostles, under various names and similitudes — 
But the thing we believe to be one, even as God 
is one, and his purpose one and the same in all, 
viz: repentance, regeneration and final redemp- 
tion. It is called light—of which the light of the 
natural sun is a beautiful and instructive emblem; 
for this divine licht, like the natural, enables us to 


distinguish with indubitable clearness all that con- 


> cerns us in the works of salvation, and its bless- 


ings are as impartially, freely and universally dis- 
pensed to the spiritual, as the other is to the out 
ward creation. 
» God, because freely bestewed on us by his boun- 
iity and enduring love.—John xiv. 16, 
~ It is called truth, as being the substance of all 
types and shadows, and mmparting to man a true 


It is called grace, and grace of 


Tel 


b 


sense and view of his condition, as it is in the di 
tivine sight. It is called Christ (Rom. vin. 10; x 
: Christ within, the hope of ¢ Col. 
Luke xvii. 21 


r 
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the word of God (Heb. iv. 12, 13); a manifesta- 


tion of the Spirit, given to every man to profit ( 
withal (1 Gor. xii. 7); the seed (Lake viii. 11); 
a still small voice (1 Kings xix. 12); because 


most certainly heard in a state of retirement, but 
drowned by the excitement of the passions, the 
rovings of the imagination, and the eager pursuit 
of worldly objects. ‘‘And thine ear shall hear a 
word behind thee saying, ‘This is the way, walk 
ye in it—when ye turn to the right hand, and 
when ye turn to the left.’ 

[It is compared to a “grain of mustard seed, 
the smallest of all seeds,’ being at first little in 
its appearance; but, as it is obeyed, growing and 
extending like that plant, until it occupies the 
whule ground of the heart, and thus expands into 
and sets up the kingdom of God in the soul.— 
Luke xiii. 19. For the like reason it is compared 
to “a little leaven, which a woman took and hid 
in three measures of meal, until the whole was 
leavened,”’ or brought into its own nature.—Luke 
xiii. 21. 

This unspeakable gift, through the infinite wis- 
dom and goodness of the divine economy, speaks 
to every man’s cendition, supplies all his spiritual 
need, and is ayain. ut and all-sufficient help in 
every emergenc’ higt trial. ‘Io the obedient it 
proves a “comfone, ’ under temptation a “moni- 
tor,” and a “swift witness” against the trans- 
gressor. It is a “‘quickening spirit” to rouse the 
indifferent; “like a refiner’s fire, and like fuller’s 
soap, purifying the unclean;”’ and as a “hammer” 
to the heart of the obdurate sinner; and in all, an 
infallible teacher, and guide to virtue and holli- 
ness. 

And as there are diversities of operations and 
administrations, so also there are diversities of 
gifts bestowed on the members of the body,—1 
Cor. xii. 4-12: “ The Spirit dividing to every 
man severally as he will,’’ in order that every of- 
fice and servicgyin the church militant may be 
performed, togowserte its hye'th, strength and 
purity. And arm by one and ise ‘self same spi- 
rit,” “‘we are ali waptized into one body, whether 
Jews or Gentiles, whether bond or free; and all 
are made to drink into one spirit.”’"—1 Cor. xu. 
13. 

Divine internal light is often confounded with 
conscience, and thus inferences are drawn against 
the truth of the doctrine. But this principle is as 


distinct from that natural faculty, as the light of 


the sun is distinct from the eye on which it ope- 
rates. From a wrong education, and from ha- 
bitual transgression, the judgment becomes per- 
verted or darkened, and often “calls evil good, 
and good evil;’’ and conscience being swayed by 
the judgment responds to its decisions, and ac- 
cuses or excuses accordingly. In this manner 
conscience becomes corrupted and defiled. Now 
it is our belief, that if the discoveries made, and 
monitions given by divine light to the mind, were 
strictly attended to, it would correct and reform 
the erring conscience and judgment, and dissipate 
the darkness in which the mind becomes involved. 


Such is our testimony to the great fundamen- 
tal principle in religion, as we believe and under- 
stand We exclude speculative opinions. 
the reader be dissatisfied with our impersonal 
form of expression, let him change it and it will 
be a change of name only. We dispute not about 
names. 

We believe in the divinity of Christ—not of the 
outward body, but of the spirit which dwelt in 
it—a divinity not self-existing and independent 
but derived from the Father, being the Holy Spi- 
rit, or God in Christ. ** The Son can do nothing 
said Christ; and again, “1 can 
mine own self do nothing” (John v. 19, 30); and 
in another place, * The Father that dwelleth in 
me he doeth the work’? (John xiv. 10); “As my 


of himself,”’ ol 


If 


Father hath taught me, I speak these things’— 
(John vii. 28); * Even as the Father said unto 
me, so I speak’ ’—Jokn xii. 50. 

We reject the common doctrines of the Trinity 
and Satisfaction, as contrary to reason and reve- 
lation. We are equally far from owning the doc- 
trine of “imputed righteousness,” in the manner 
and form in which it is held. We believe there 
must be a true righteousness of heart and life, 
wrought in us by the Holy Spirit, or Christ with- 


in; in which work we impute all to him, for of 


ourselves we can do nothing. Neither do we ad- 
mit that the sins of Adam are, in any sense, im- 
puted to his posterity; but we believe that no one 
incurs the guilt of sin, until ke transgresses the 
law of God in his own person.—Deut. i. 39; 
Ezek. xvii. 10-24: Matt. xxi. 16 
15, 16; Rom. ix. 1i. In that fallen state, the 
love and mercy of God are ever extended for his 
regeneration and redemption. God so loved the 
world, that he sent his only begotten Son into the 
world, in that prepared body, under the former 
dispensation, for the salvation of men. And it is 
through the same redeeming love, and for the 
same purpose, that, under the “new covenant,’ 
he now sends the Spirit of his Son into our 
hearts, a mediator wad intercessor, to reconcile 
us, and render us obedient to the holy will and 
righteous law of God. We believe that all that 
is to be savingly known of God, is made manifest 
or revealed in man by his Spirit (Rom. i. 19); 
and if mankind had been satisfied to rest here, 
and had practised on the knowledge thus commu- 
nicated, there would never have existed a contro- 
versy about religion, and no materials could now 
have been found for the work, of which this essay 
forms a part.— Deut. xxviii. 15, 29. 


(To be continued.) 





a 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
To Tue Eprrors,— 


the following expressions, viz: 


* Jesus we find was thirty years old at this 
time. His mind had, no doubt, previously been 
preparing for his mission. ‘ He was a man,’ say 
the scripture writers, ‘in all points like us, sin 
only excepted.’ Again, ‘that he was tempted and 
tried in all points as we are.’ ”’ 


I presume the lamented writer of the above 
quoted from memory, and, not intending his letter 
for the public eye, did not aim at precision. I 
think the literal text and the quotation referred 
to, do not run entirely parallel. Now, to prevent 

wrong impressions, | wish you would insert in a 
future number the 14th and 15th verses of the 4th 
chapter of Hebrews, from which the extracts were 
intended to be taken, viz: “ Seeing then that we 
have a great High Priest, that is passed into the 
Leneane. Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast 
our profession. Tor we have not an high priest 
which cannot be re with the feeling of our 
infirmities; but was in all points tempted like as 
we are, yet without sin.’” 7. 


—_- —~2eer 


Correspondence of Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 


1846. 

Our course from Nauvoo was to Bloomington, 
and being in a private carriage, and stopping fre- 
quently at the houses of the farmers to water the 
horses, we often sat awhile, 


9th month, 


and conversed with 


, the families, which gave us an opportunity of gath- 


ering many little items of intelligence which were 
interesting, and enabled us to form a better idea 


of the true state of the country. We found much 


prejudice existing against the Mormons as a body, | 


yet the sympathies of many were enlisted by their 
suffe rings; and indeed, to travel as we did, amidst 


Mark x. 14,'. 


pany. 


office 
In your last number, on page 202, occurs’! 


their now desolate farms, and see in almost every 
house nearly all the panes of glass broken, and 
in some all demolished, and the sashes broken in 
pieces, the doors taken off their hinges, the chim- 
neys torn down, and in some places even the 
boards of the floors dragged from their resting 
places, and the country for miles looking as if a 
pestilence had suddenly carried off all its inhabi- 
tants; this was enough to awaken the saddest 
feelings in our natures, and, as we rode along, 
our moralizings were colored by the melancholy 
gloom which had settled on the otherwise beau- 
tiful face of the country. 


Our driver was a timid man, and knowing the 
lawless state of the neighborhood, he feared, as 
we came from the doomed city, that if we met 
any of the roving bands we might become cap- 
tives, (or at least himself, and the carriage and 
horses) and therefore tried to avoid the towns 
which laid directly in our way, by taking other 
roads across the prairie; in doing which he lost 
the nearest path, and we rode many unnecessary 
miles amidst the deserted farms of the Mormons, 
without seeing a living creature, of whom we 
could make inquiries. Frequently we turned to 
take, as we supposed, the last look at’ the Tem- 
ple, but a rising mound brought it again and 
again in view, and each returning prospect gave 
us renewed feelings of interest. 

I will pass over two weeks spent in Illinois, to 
say a few words more of the Mormons. On our 
voyage on the lakes Michigan and Huron, there 
were several of the “Saints” in company. They 
appeared to be pleasant, genteel people, but, per- 
haps from the want of that sympathy which bap- 


’ |tizes one individual into the spirit of another, we 
could not perceive any greater degree of holiness 


among them, than in some of the rest of the com- 
Yet we had one of their twelve apostles in 
our midst, no less a personage than Wm. Smith, 
the brother of the Prophet, who now holds the 
of Patriarch, and is the only remaining 
male of the family, We had considerable con- 
versation with him. He is not an educated man, 
but appears to be full of faith and zeal for the 
cause, and to every objection to Mormonism, he 
quoted numberless passages of scripture to eon- 
found the unbeliever. It is true, we were gener- 
ally at a loss to see the application of the texts as 
they understood them, but we had the prejudices 
of many years to contend with, and our eyes had 
not been anointed with the eye salve of Joseph’s 
kingdom; so we sat in stupid incredulity, wonder- 
ing that the simple truths of the gospel could be 
so perverted. He conversed freely on their dif- 
ficulties, and the new doctrines propagated by the 
ten apostles who had gone West, and entirely 
condemned their immoralities, and appeared to 
consider them arch deceivers, who had led a mis- 
guided multitude to adopt views and practices in- 
consistent with morality, and the outrage of all 
religion.” John E. Page and himself are the 
remnant of the apostles who truly (as they think) 
hold to the original faith. They believe that Jo- 
seph appointed James J. Strang as his successor 
in the prophetic office, and Strang produced a 
letter written by Joseph a short time before his 
death, bestowing upon him the suecession; but 
the other ten apostles, and the California party, 
refused to acknowledge the authenticity of the 
letter, and even dared to hint, that Strang (who 
was a lawyer, and a shrewd fellow) had written 
it himself. But all the Smith family have full 
faith in his mission and authority to be the head 
of the church; accordingly, at Voree the Saints 
are gathering together, and expect that city will 
rival Nauvoo, 

| have now in my possession, a letter from 
Wilham Smith, another from his mother, and a 
third, signed by her two married daughters and 
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their husbands, acknowledging their full belief in of his poems in my possession,—two verses of one cenduct, and his increased belief in his ministerial 
Strang’s appointment by Joseph, to be the presi-|of his efforts in that line, may not be inappropri- gilt, as he had thus been able to discern between 


dent of the church; also, a declaration of the Vo- 
ree church, to receive, acknowledge, and uphold 
him as prophet, seer, revelator and translator.— 
These documents were presented to us by Lucy 
Smith, the mother of the deceased prophet. 


But still there were some incredulous ones, 
even at Voree, who could not give full belief to 
the Strang hierarchy, and therefore it was neces- 
sary to get up faith by various revelations and vi- 
sions, and among them was one in which Strang 
said, he was informed that there were plates 
buried for him too; so taking several of the gifted 
ones with him, he pointed out to them a certain 
tree, which had been shown to him in a vision, 
under which was deposited the buried treasure. 
While they were digging he staid some distance 
from them, that he might not be accused of de- 
ception; and there, enclasped by the roots, as if 
the little radicles had grown around them, they 
found several small plates, apparently of copper, 


ate here. 


God did his servant, Joseph, call 
To make his me recy known to all, 
His last day purposes reveal, 
And all the tribes of Israel seal; 
But wicked men, in bloody strife 
Have sought, and taken his sweet life, 
But now his place is filled, you see, 
By James J. Strang of fair Voree. 
The angels too have bless’d tfe place 
With messages of Truth, and Grace, 
Sent forth from shining worlds above 
To show God’s Wisdom, Pow’r, and Love; 
This Truth springs out from under ground 
To testify to all around 
That James, a Prophet 's called to be, 
And lead God’s church, in fair Voree. 


The city of Voree, which received its name 


the promptings of his own mind, or acquired 
knowledge, and the influence of that Spirit that 
leadeth into all truth 

| have had considerable conversation with a 
married couple, who told me they had been Pres- 
byterians, and had been married eleven years 
when they went to Nauvoo, and that while there, 
they had been sealed together. ‘lo my query as 
to the meaning of the sealing, they replied, That 
the ministers of other societies being only ordain- 
ed of men, had not received the power to perform 
such ceremonies, and they considered they had 
been living an unholy life together until the mar- 
riage was sanctified by the anointed priesthood at 
Nauvoo, where they had been sealed together, not 
only for time, but for eternity. ‘That man was.» 
not a perfect being in himself, neither could a 
woman be, but that the union of the two formed 
the perfect creature, and in that state of being 
sealed together could they alone be fitted for 


covered with cyphers, unintelligible to all but the|from Joseph, in his letter of appointment to eternity. 


new prophet. A Mormon elder, who was with 


Strang, is on White river, on the borders of Ra- 


They have another singular idea, founded on 


us on the Lakes, gave us the narrative, and toldjcine and Walworth counties, Wisconsin, twenty- the passage, “In my Father's house there are 


us he was the one to whom the plates were given 


when they were taken from their hidden deposi-|as a beautiful place, having immense bydraulic to be kingdoms, and that ev 


tory, and that he was the first one who examined 
them. Upon our inquiring whether it was not 
probable that Strang had placed them there, he 
seemed to think from their situation it was utterly 
impossible; and when we queried as to his beliet 
in it being a heavenly appointment, he replied, ‘1 
do not only believe, but J know it, for | have had 
revelations myself confirming it.’ Of course, we 
could no longer appear to doubt with such evi- 
dence before us! 


Strang has been decyphering the plates at his 


leisure, and as he still retains them, the unbe-| 


liever 
them. 
being 
half long. Joseph's plates (they say) were of 
bright gold, but Strang’s are of dark, dim looking 
copper; and those who are opposed to Strang 
bring forward a passage of scripture, the words 
of which | do not recollect, but the signification 
is, that ‘the things of God shall never be dimmed,’ 
to show the falsity of his pretensions. After Jo- 
seph’s death, there was an attempt to prove that 
Sidney Rigdon had been appointed by the pro- 
phet as his successor, and a sealed revelation was 


may receive full satisfaction by looking at 
They are not as large as Jusepli’s plates, 


produced, said to have been written by Joseph 


some montlis before; but the ten apostles, believ- 
ing they would each like a share of the govern- 
ment, have not been willing to acknowledge the 
authenticity of either the Rigdon or Strang reve- 
lations. This, with some other differences, has 


only about two inches wide, and two and a) 


It is described 


six miles west of lake Michigan. 
power, an inexhaustible quarry of stone, a soi! 
not to be surpassed, and supplied with plenty of 
jtimber. The city lots sell at $50 per. lot, and 
conditions are inserted in all the deeds, that no 


These Mormons have learned some wisdom by 
their past misfortunes, and have discovered that, 
‘morality must go with the profession of religion 
to be successful in their operations; therefore, 
\they now proclaim temperance, and the most 
\strict morality as their mottoes. 

Religious delusions, in ali ages, have influenced 
ithe feelings of the strong man, as well as the 
weaker one—and it has been an instructive | 
son to be with these people, and observe how 
thelr minds cling with the greatest tenacity to 
many things, which appeared to us to be the 
most ridiculous absurdities. Blessed, indeed, is 
that faith that looks not outwardly for signs and 
miracles, but depends on the monitions and point- 
jings of the Divine light in the soul of every seek- 
ing individual, who, turning inward from the 
plans and theologies taught in the schools of 
imen, meets, in the “silence of all flesh,’’ the true 
‘Teacher, the Great | Am,’ whose voice, though 
still speaking in the awful tones of thunder, from 
pole to pole, is yet “the still small voice’ heard 
in the soul, coming, as formerly to the prophet in 
the cave, only afler the storm and the whirlwind 
have passed by. 


es- 


I have been pleased to observe the dependence 


produced a schism, which has spread throughowttof these people, on some occasions, upon Divine 


the whole Mormon body. 


Rigdon, gaining but few adherents, has resign-| 


ed his claim, and acknowledyved that of Strang; 
while the opposing party refer to a revelation in 
their Book of Covenants, which says, “that if Jo- 
seph transyresses, he shall not have power, except 
to appoint another,”’ and as in the letter and rev- 
elation which Stran produced, his councillor, 
gathering place, &c., are mentioned, and as Jo- 
seph did transgress, they consider the whole affair 
null and void. They have also doubts on another 


a 
g 
S 


subject: Joseph, they consider, held the Keys of 


the Kinedom in this world and of the world to 
come, and that he had received them from Peter, 
James and John—and as there was no regulir 
transferring of them to Strang, he cannot hold 
them, and therefore cannot be the true successor. 
Each party have a place of meeting for worship 
in Philadelphia, but the congregations are small. 

William Smith, in addition to his apostolic and 
patriarchal character, isa rhymer. | have several 


linspiration. At one of their meetings which | 
attended, the preacher spoke for a little while, 
and then, stopping in the midst of his address, re- 
marked, that he felt confused,—that he believed 
that preaching to be beneficial, either to the 
speaker or hearers, must be inspired,—that the 
Divine truths must flow as from vessel to vessel 
and that the feelings of the audience would be 
brought to acknowledge, that the words were in- 
deed the record of the movings of the Spirit upon 


the mind of the speaker, if he were properly quali- 
fied; but that he must confess he was not then in 
that state, and feared that any communication be 
might make would be without a good influence 
upon his congregation. Requesting then the} 
prayers of those present for an accession to his 
faith and strength, he resumed It was} 
in the feelings were} 
still more excited by one of the elders rising and 
placing his hand affectionately upon the sunken 


head of the preacher, expressed his unity with his 


his seat. 


interesting 


occasion, and 


many mansions.’ ‘hese mat they interpret 
ian is glorified 
in his kingdom by the number ‘oi his family; that 
as Abraham and Jacob were honored by the 
number and greatness of their posterity, so must 


they he by theirs, and also by the number of rela- 


liquor shops shall ever be opened upon them.— lives and friends they can bring into the Mormon 


heaven; therefore, they are baptized for the dead 
of their families, who were not Mormons, suppos- 
ing thereby they can bring them into their king- 
doms, and their glory be increased by the number 
of souls added unto them. 

‘The Book of Mormon, which is Joseph's trans- 
lation of the history recorded upon the golden 
plates, is considered by the believers to account 
satisfactorily for all the discoveries shat have been 
made in America of the remain ~* an ancient 
people, more civilized than our, esent race of 
Indians. They believe that the earthquake, which 
occurred at the period of the crucifixion upon 
Mount Calvary, extended to America, and that 
many Jarge cities in this country were buried 
deeply at that time; and the scientific, the curi- 
ous, and the faithless, are referred to the Book of 
Mormon for the solution of all doubts upon the 
subject. It was amidst the horrors of that fright- 
ful convulsion of nature (according to the record) 
that Jesus appeared to the remnant of the saved 
in the Western world, and testified to them of his 
life and death at Jerusalem, and established the 
Christian churclr among them. 

Probably some of our friends may think I have 
made too long a digression from the narrative of 
our journey, in saying so much of the Mormons; 
but | have found, from the inquiries of many, that 
an interest was awakened for these people, and a 
desire to know more of their history, and as we 
had access to sources of information which they 
had not, they wished to hear more of them than 
merely the little that could be told in the descrip- 
tion of our visit at Nauvoo—and my Mormon ac- 
quaintances may be surprised at my incredulity 
when they have presented me with so many evi- 
dences of what they consider the truth; but could 


tures, and receive, as they do, the history of the 


accept in full faith their versions of the serip- 


rise and progress of their socie ty, I should mevita- 
bly have to become—what I cannot be—a Mor- 
mon. M. 


eo > 

For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer 
By an article in the Intelligencer of the Sth 
inst. and from other sources, | perceive that the 


emigration of Friends to the Slave States is in- 
vited, and appears to be receiving attention, 
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am willing to present to Friends, whose prospects 
maysincline that way, a few considerations upon 
this subject. 

I begin with the proposition that slavery, 
whether participated by our members or not, is 
adverse to the religious prosperity of our Society, 
which will be evinced by reference to our history 
in nearly all slaveholding countries where they 
have co-existed. 

In the early existence of our Society, Friends 
were quite numerous in Barbadoes, ‘Tortola, Ber- 
mudas, Jamaica, and perhaps some other West 
India Islands. If lam not mistaken, there were 
at one time five meetings in Barbadoes, and seve- 
ral in the other named islands. ‘The difficulties 
attendant upon the existence of slavery in their 
midst, no doubt induced many to remove to Eng- 
Jand and the then British provinces in N. America; 
but we are also warranted in the conclusion that 
a large proportion remained on those islands and 
faithfully maintained their testimony, even to the 
endurance of severe persecutions for the dis- 
charge of their religious duties to their slaves. 
‘They were succeeded in the order of society by 
their children, on whom and on their descendants, 
the systein of s operated so wastingly, that 
within a few ger ‘ons, the Society became ex- 
tinct in all those muds. 

Similar remarks are measurably applicable to 
South Carolina and Georgia, in both of which 
States, Friends were formerly numerous, particu-| 
larly in South Carolina. But notwithstanding 
their general faithful testimony against slavery, 
they could not, or did not as a society, bear up 
against it. In the language of Lorenzo Dow, 
‘they took (early) warning and fled beyond the 
mountains.”’ ‘The more concerned and substan- 
tial part removed to free States; the remainder, 
like their brethren in the West Indies, have been 
mostly merged in the general population, and 
ceased to exist 48 a peopte. 

In the inte of North Carolina, slavery ex- 
ists in a more rated form, and its deteriorating 
tendency has been less rapid and perceptible. But 
the ‘peculiar institution’ even there, is exercising, 
thongh on a more limited scale, the same influ- 
ence. 

When Friends first liberated their slaves within 
the limits of North Carolina Yearly Meeting, there 
were many instances in which the instruments of 
manumission were supposed to be in disaccord- 
ance with precise legal forms: and it is a painful 
reflection, and one that substantiates my first pro- 
position, that many of the children of such faith- 
ful Friends, having lost their right of membership, 
re-claimed the manumitied slaves; and prosecuted 
their claim in a protracted and expensive litiga- 
tion that was terminated only a few years since, 
by a final decision validating the act of manumis- 
sion. 

It requires no argument to establish the pro- 
position that Friends are decreasing in Virginia; 
that they are few compared with their former 
number—and that the same cause has contributed 
to this diminution. 

] have no data before me in reference to the 
former and present number of Friends in Mary- 
land and Delaware, but as they are contiguous to 
free States in which Friends are numerous, it is 
not unlikely that the malign influence of slavery 
may be countervailed by the favorable cause al- 
luded to. 

We then arrive at the that the 
Society of Uriends has either become extinct, or 
1s approaching towards extinction, in every coun- 
try where it has co-existed with slavery; 


conclusion 


except a 
few instances in which this tendency is resisted by 
an accidental countervailing influence. 

It then becomes a most important in juiry with 
Friends, who contemplate removing to a slave 


State: What reason have we to believe that the 
same ageacy that has heretofore destroyed or 
expelled the Society in the slave States and 
Islands, will not continue to destroy or expel so 
long as that agency shall exist? 

When our members emigrate to Virginia, and 
settle, as some have done, fifieen or twenty miles’ 
from the nearest meeting, it presents to my mind 
a subject of painful contemplation. When their 
children arrive at maturity, who will be their 
associates? and what will be their public oppor-| 
tunities for religious improvement during the) 
interesting period gf childhood? 

I trust I have pursued this subject sufficiently 
to show the necessity of a careful deliberation) 
before we remove to a slaveholding State, or en-| 
courage others to do so. My only object is the 
welfare of individuals and of society. If I have 
misstated facts, | am willing to be corrected; and 
if my arguments are inconclusive, I am willing to 
have their fallacy exemplified. 


G. FROST. | 


Next we step in, and act a bolder 

Part in the wrong, as prime upholder ; 
We buy, we wear, we eat the food 
Tinged with the suffering negro’s blood : 
We clear our hands of woes untold 
Within the slave-ship’s dismal hold; 
Lament the thousands dying there 

By suffocation, in despair ; 

And all the deep unending woes 
Inflicted till life’s hopeless close. 

The torturing whip we never crack 
Upon the raw and naked back ; 

Or through the mangled flesh and fat 
Tail foremost drag the sharp nailed cat ; 
When fainting with excess of pain, 
Ne’er scourge him to his toil again; 
With heated iron, in desperate hand, 
The youthful female cheek ne’er brand ; 
We oft have plead the negro’s cause 
And sharply spoke ’gainst sanguine laws. 


This is our cloak—'tis broad and long, 


Matinacock, L. I., 9mo. 22, 1846. Yet fails to hide the glaring wrong ; 
Being used so much, ‘tis worn so thin, 
onl Dain : : 
| Through its bare threads peeps out the sin 
A KIND WORD. 


A little word in kindness spoken, 
A motion or a tear, 
Has often healed the heart that’s broken, 
And made a friend sincere. | 


A word—a look—has crushed to earth 
Full many a budding flower, 

Which, had a smile but owned its birth, 
Would bless life’s darkest hour. 


Then deem it not an idle thing, 


A pleasant word to speak ; 
The face you wear—the thouglits you bring, 
A heart may heal, or break. 
J.T. Frevps. 


———o = Oe 
From the Non-Slaveholder. 


The revolution of nearly seventy-nine years may have 
made “dim” the eye, and “ his natural force abated” of the 
much respected correspondent whose poetry we give below; 
but it has in no respect impaired his mental vision or moral 
energy. His perceptions of the truth are as clear and 
strong as ever, and his heart as warm in its advocacy. All 
hail to a good green old age!—and welcome the remini- 
scence of an instructive fable which belongs to the litera- 


ture of a by-vone day. 


THE CLOAK. 
When very young, I used to look 
In Dilworth’s ancient spelling book; 
And there I got, ‘tis my belief, 
My first idea of a thief— 
Where two vile sharpers chanced to stop 
Within an honest butcher’s shop; 
One stole a joint from off the hook, 
And hid it ’neath his comrade’s cloak— 
The one that stole it had not got, 
And he who had it stole it not. 
The butcher did not understand 

] 


This cunning, dexterous slight of hand; 


Sut thought, although he did not see’t, 


Between the two the y had the meat. 


Thieves now pursue a bolder plan, 
One steals a free and living man; 
Another buys him, cloaked by laws 


Which sanction the unrighteous cause; 


battle— 


guint 


And then begins the san 


chattel. 


To tame him to a passive 
The buyer wields the sounding lash, 


Deep cutting in the living flesh; 


His streaming blood improves the soil, 


And profit adds to unpaid toil. 


We buy and sell, we eat and wear 
The blood-stained produce of despair. 
We own or hold no slaves, ’tis true, 
But motive give to those who do. 

If we would all refuse to buy, 


| Then slavery peacefully would die ; 


This simple, quiet, moral plan, 

Would change the chattel to a man; 
From his galled neck wonld fall the yoke, 
And from our shoulders drop the cloak, 
Which, from the old to present time, 


Was worn, is worn, to cover crime. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 


TENTH MONTH 17, 1846. 


We commence, in our present number, a con- 
densed History of the Society of Friends, by the 
late Wm. Gibbons. It was written, as we have 
reason to know, with considerable care by its 
author, for a work entitled “A History of all the 
Religious Denominations in the United States.” 
As it is to be presumed that the work is not in 
the possession of Friends generally, we have no 
doubt that this, amongst the latest of the produc- 
tions of our lamented and gifted friend, will be 
acceptable to our readers generally. 


wialbialiniibetbsinia 

The subject of Emigration to Virginia is en- 
icing much attention, and the letters of S. S. 
We think 


with our friend G. Frost, whose communication 


Griscom seem to be extensively read 


we give this week, that it is a serious question for 
Friends who are looking forward to removing 
There 


which our friend G. F. has not presented, that 


ithere. is one circumstance, however, 
would render the situation of Friends emigrating 
there now essentially different from that of those 
This i 


men of the country are inviting Friends there be- 


to whom he alludes. s, that the leading 
cause of their known opposition to Slavery; and 
therefore it may be presumed, will stand ready to 
hold up their hands in maintaining their testimo- 
ny, instead of regarding it with jealous hostility. 
Yet the influence of corrupt example should 
not be under estimated. That of Slavery, on 


those within its influence, is sorrowfully obvious; 


i 
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and huwever strong individuals may feel in their logs and again set afloat, till it is conveyed by the with them great wealth, and there were individ- 
own convictions, it appears to us that nothing tributary rivulet into the recipient river, and uals who maintained in England a ducal estab- 
reaches other stations on its banks, where it is lishment. ‘The first names of the Portuguese na- 
again enlarged, and entrusted to the care of boat- tion may still be traced among their present de- 
men to navigate. It may thus bear the same scendants, who occupy very diflerent situations. 
tion they must occupy, for a time at least, in the motto as the snow-ball—rires acquirit eundo— The Villa Reals, the Alvarez, the Mendez, the 


short of a sense of duty would justify the parents 


of a family in placing their children in the posi- 





midst of Slavery. until, on reaching the lower part of the Rhine, it Francos, the Rebellos, the De Salvas, the Gar- 
~ , ‘ ‘ 

al is carefully built into one prodigious fabric, which cias, the D’ Aguilans, the Souzas, the De Castros, 

DIED. lis then navigated to Dortrecht, and sold. ‘These the Salvadors, and a long list, betray their Lusi- 


At his residence in Marshall street, on 2d-day evening, constructions have the appearance of a floating tanian lineage. 
the 12th inst., Samoet Wintiams, in the 57th year of his yjllage, composed of eight or ten litthke wooden These distinguished persons constituted for 


ry "5 i as ae — ____ huts, on a large platform of oak and deal umber. many years what is called the community of 
ITEMS OF INT , EL L IG ENCE. The rowers and workmen sometimes amount to Spanish and Portuguese Jews of London. ‘The 


400 and 500, superintended by pilots, and a pro- nobler families, who brought wealth, assumed 
The United States Army ae at length taken the Mexi-|prietor, whose habitation is superior in size and their rank in society. ‘The mercantile class 
can city of Monterey. ‘The victory was a bloody one— elegance to the rest. ‘The captain places himself opened new sources of commerce—many of their 
500 of the assailants it is said were killed or mortally woun. Upon a raised platform or stage, from which he physicians have obtained great practice in Eng- 
ded. . can survey the float from end to end, and direct, land; and Jews have excelled in that science 
by words and signs, its movements. It is steered from remote ages. 
and impelled by a quadruple row of rowers, fore ‘The Portuguese Jews of London could never 
ent its 2 ‘ and aft, under whose sturdy strokes the vast drop their national characteristic; they were re- 
‘ear beak of Seabee of de a wae. tae a fabric bends and twists like a snake—especially markable for their haughtiness, their high sense 
lermo, it appears that Captain B., in lat. 37° 30’ N,, long. when passing near dangerous eddies, and narrow | of honor, and their stately manners. Subsequent- 
48° 30’ W., fell in with the wreck of the whale brig Rien. straits, such as are met with in the Rhine under ly, Jewish emigrants flocked from Germany, Po- 
zi, of Boston. He despatched a boat to see if there was any the Lurley Berg, and the Binger Loch. The raft land and Barb: iry, a race in every respect of in- 
one on board, when five persons, almost starved to death, |i, composed of several layers of trees, placed one |ferior rank. The Portuguese shrank from all 
were rescued from the wreck, 15 persons were already lost. : . ot 
The brig was returning home to Provincetown, at the time |°" the other, and tied together; a large raft contact with them; differen essPagogues separa- 
of the disaster. 7 draws not less than six og seven feet of water. ted them; and the Lusitany ‘ew would rather 
Manual Labor School.—The Lowell Courier says :—“We Several smaller ones are attached to it, by way! have returned to the fires of cisbon than have in- 
understand that the Commissioners appointed by the Gov-|of protection, besides a string of boats, loaded termarried with the Jew of Alsace or Warsaw. 
ernor and Council to select and obtain an eligible site for a with anchors and cables, and used for the pur-| ‘The latter was humiliated by indigence, and pur- 
Manual Labor School, for the employment, instruction and! ,,<@ of sownding the river and going on shore.|sued the meanest and not unfrequently the most 


reformation of juvenile offenders, are about concluding a_ /,, ; ‘ , : eset: : ; 
negotiation for a farm in Westborough of 180 acres, at the: / he domestic economy of an East Indiaman, or}disreputable crafts. ‘The former, opulent and 
~ , _ Db ' _ 


The Franklin Institute Exhibition of American Manu- 
factures will commence on 3d-day next, 20th inst. 


price of $9000. an English man of war, is hardly more complete. high-minded, indolent, polished and luxurious, 

. 16> The boatmen are often accompanied by their splendid in dress and equipage, felt himself dis- 

PHILADELPHIA MARKET. wives and families; poultry, pigs, and other ani-|graced by the beard and gabardine of the Po- 
REMARKS. Th — so oa 13th IneT. . mals are to be found on board—and several epee 

vi S—tThe transac 8 ur ne past wee 
: Zhe transactions during the past week butchers are attached to the suite. A well sup As the property of the Jews was formerly en- 
have bven limited, the sudden advance in the prices of ; 
Flour, Wheat, Corn and some other articles having check. Plied boiler is at work night and day in the kitch- tirely personal, and they were prohibited from 
ed the demand, and prices have receded. en; the dinner hour is announced by a basket’ holding real estate, the wealth of Jewish families, 


FLOUR AND MEAL—Sales of 2000 bris good brands| stuck ona pole, at which signal the pilot gives it has been observed, never outlasted two genera- 
at $5,37}, and 3500 bris at $5,25; some extra at 50,00 @ the word of command, and the workmen run tions. ‘This has been the fate of the Portuguese 
5,94. Yesterday, small sales of standard brands at $5,25; fr all nlite secies taloekene Thal : By tt Ridin adil — 
one lot at something less; one at $5,124, and 600 bris good rom ai quarte rs to rece ive their messes. re Jews. ; y the chances and Cheeges of fortune, 
brands, part Brandywine, at $5,374. ‘To-day some holders consumption of provision im the voyage to Hol-|some of the German Jews emerged from their 
offer to sell at $5,124, while others ask & but no sales land is almost incredible; sometimes amounting lowly state—skilled in the arts and the artifices of 

> > itv use sales : Sa SS oO 2 a2 P ! iS . } e } 
have taken — i — . o “ > 93.87 a 5,90, and tg 20,000 or 30,000 Ibs. of bread; 10,000 or finance, and the wealth of the Jewish nation is de- 
extra $5,709 a 6. ye Flour—Small sales at $3,874. Corn jo ( ene : . ’ 
; 2 2,000 lbs. of fresh, besides a qui y of salted picte ‘ir coffers; ¢ hese rthern Je 
Meal—A sale in extra bris at $4; since, sales at 83,874, and l | f frest e a quantity of salted picted in their coffers; and these nort ern Jews 
at @3.75 meat; and butter, vegetables, etc. in proportion.;are even courted by the humble descendants of 
one lot at $3,75. | J 

GRAIN—Wheat has declined 4 a 5 cts pr bushel. Sales I'he expenses are so great, that a large capital is their haughty Portuguese brethren. 
of 9000 bushels good and prime white at $1,15 a 1,18 pr’ necessary to undertake a raft. The navigation Before leaving the subject, it may be stated for 
bushel; chiefly in store—6000 bushels prime red in store at 3 . 
$1,124, 1,10 a 1,094; 2000 bushels prime at $1,10 a 1,08, k ‘eer ae : : , ; j ; @ 

2 . a - ; . “ur rs > "ks. ¢ . a) rey » » we ) ain 
and 8000 do good new red at $1,07 a 1,06. Week’s sales rupt windings, the rocks, — shallows of the ue lirst great expulsion of the Jews from Spain, 
95,000 bushels. Rye—Suales at 75, and Southern at 65 cts, river; and some years ago the secret was thought fifty thousand families were driven into Portugal. 


Corn is dull and prices have declined. Sales of 6009 bush- to be monopolized by a boatman of Rudesheim Of these, those whose fathers had received bap- 






is a matter of considerable skill, owing to the ab- the information of the curious, that at the time of 


els prime white in store, at S50 cts delivered on board; 4000 and his sons. tistn, were known as Christianos novos; they were 
Penn’a round yellow at 73 a 734, and flat at 70 a 72 cts.— scahiiaies ein Uni smashes 3 . 
Oats have also declined. Sales at from 35 down to 30 cts — numerous, and secretly Judaized.. Under the ad- 
for Southern —North Sincrican, PORTUGUESE JEWS. ministration of the great Pombal, the priests per- 
. ** T > » » . s i ° > 7 . r P 
CATTLE MARKET The Portuguese nation,” says the Duchess snaded King Joseph to renew that badge of Juda- 
f sha LA. ° ” ' ° . 
; , sare. of Abrantes, “is three parts Jewish. Obliged ism, the vellow hat, to mark the Christianos novos 
lhe offering comprised 1220 Beeves, 250 Cows and to conform outwardly to the Church of Rome | i TI | 
. +: - ‘ ‘ 4 , *, §0O mong s 8 ects ie aic ~ > req: 
Calves, 410 Swine, and 1050 Sheep and Lambe. ’ ao oO among ui ubjects, le edict Was prepared; 


BEEF CATTLE were in good request, and all but 50 Strong was their attachment to the religion of Pombal the next morning appeared before his 


head, including 350 for New York, sold at $4.50 a 5,75 pr their ancestors, that the government, througl mo- majesty with three vellow hats: one he offered to 


100 a a \ 7 ; tives of policy, was obliged from time to time to the sing, one to the grand inquisitor, and put the 
Ows S sold $15 a 25 fi c ‘ows . " . S . 
@ . AND CALVE old $15 a » tor hs lilch Cows; acknow!l ledge the existence of the ae and at third on his own head: suv ine. obev your mates- 
$10 a 18 for Springe rs; and $7 a 12 for Dry Cows, each. ‘ = . ) 
SWINE sold at $4.75 a5 pr 100 Ibs. length by an edict, in the vear 1773, allowed the ty’s order, in providing these badges, to be worn 
SHEEP sold at $1,50 a 3,50 each, and Lambs at $l a children of Moses to hold their fe seheal —relieved by those whose blood has been tainted by Juda 
2,50, as in quality. them froin taxes levied on them as Jews—and ism.’—Genius of Judaism 


~7eer -- 


made honorable mention by name of certain offi 
RAFTING TIMBER DOWN TO THE RHINE, &c. cers of state who were Jews. vet had | er 


veen prime 


The trees composing the rafts are the produce ministers and treasurers, and finally declared that From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal 

of the forests which cover the remote hills and “the blood of the Hebrews is the blood of our FOUR-AND-TWENTY HOURS AT SMYRNA 
mountains traversed by the Rhine and its tribu- apostles, our deacons, our presbyters, and ou: Concluded from page 220 

taries—the Neckar, the Murg, the Main, the Mo- bishops.” I was vere anxious to gain admittance into a 
selle, etc. etc. ‘They are first hurled down, in sin- Prior, however, to this act of toleration, the mosque, which is as difficult in Smyrna as it is 
gle logs, from the alinost inaccessible heights where flames of the Autos de Fe, aud the dungeons of easy in Constantinople; and accordingly proceed- 
they have grown, and have been felled, and are the Inquisition, had, by the terror they inspired, ed to one of the largest, in hopes of beine able to 
committed to some rushing mountain rivulet, when-|driven from their homes great numbers of the effect an entrance with the he p of OR inal ir V. 
ever its waters, swelled by rain or melting snow, Portuguese Jews These, generally speaking, Numbers of ‘Turks were collected on the wide 
suffice to float them. If the tree escape unshatter- fled to England and Helland. ‘They were com: steps which lead to the three principal doors, and 


ed from the rocks against which it is dashed by the posed of al! ranks—noblemen, officers, learned around the fountains, where thes performed their 


sti ees aaa ; ! the eetteun 4 a. soo tamaet — . ; , } 
Stream, it is caught, bound together with other physicians and opulent merchants; many carried ablutions before daring to enter within the sacred 
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FRIEN 


As soon as we had passed the railing 


precincts. 
which enclosed the outer court, they hurried to- 
wards us, with the evident intention of opposing 


our further progress. Monsieur V addressed 
them in Turkish; and for some time his utmost 
eloquence was only met by the most angry refu- 
sals; at last, however, they consented, with very 
surly looks, to admit us, provided we would take 
off our shoes; nor would they even allow us to 
substitute slippers, as is the custom at Constantino- 
ple. None of the party were disposed to undergo 
the penance of walking in this manner up the stone 
stairs excepting myself; and I therefore entered 
alone, but not until each of the Turks had se pa- 
rately knelt down to ascertain that I really had, in 
all sincerity, complied with their request. The 
mosque was extremely large, divided into three 
compartments, the centre of which was the most 
sacred, and separated from the others by a few 
low steps. At the east end, much in the same po- 
sition as the altar in Christian churches, was a re- 
presentation of the tomb of the prophet, and near 
to it was a sort of pulpit, from which a portion of 
the Koran was read every day. From the vast 
dome-shaped roof hung a long rope, supporting 
innumerable little glass lamps, and various strange 
looking ornaments ch as ostriches’ eggs, horses’ 
tails, &c.; and in «* centre were inscribed the 
seven names of God in Turkish, Persian, and 
Arabic, forming a large circle of gilt Jetters. ‘The 
floor was entirely covered with those beautiful 
little carpets, of which even one is considered a 
treasure elsewhere. A few early worshippers 
were scattered here and there, bowed towards 
Mecca, with their foreheads touching the ground; 
and, difficult as it is to attract the attention of 
Turk when engaged in his devotions, my entrance 
roused them all. ‘They stared at me for a moment 
in utter amazement, and then simultaneously start- 
ing from their knees, crowded round me, vocifer- 
ating and even throwing themselves on the ground, 
to ascertain if 1 had not already desecrated their 
sanctuary, by walking as though on common 
ground. The mullah, through whose influence | 
had been admitted, came to my assistance, and 
showed them that I had left my shoes outside, 
upon which they returned to their places, though 
with looks of great discontent. 1 was standing 
near the principal door, which was wide open, 
and so large as to afford a view of the interior of 
the mosque from the street; at that moment, a 
Frenchman who was on board of the same steam- 
er with ourselves, happening to pass by, saw me 
there, and imagined that any one might enter at 
will. He therefore came up the stairs, and had 
advanced to the door, when he was observed by 
a man, apparently belonging to the mosque, who 
was sweeping the carpets. I suppose he was al- 
ready exasperated at my presence; 
scarcely perceived this new intruder, than he ut- 
tered a howl of rage, and seizing a pole which 
stood near, he ran at him with it in the most fe- 
rocious manner. ‘The attack was so sudden and 
so determined, that the poor Frenchman had no 
time to collect his ideas; 
**Miséricorde!” then tumbled head foremost down 
the stairs, and disappeared in a whirlwind of dust 
1 soon after made my exit also, but in a quieter 
manner, and we then turned our steps in the di-! 
rection the Jewish synagogue, which, my 
great delight, Monsieur V had promised | 
should visit, as he was well acquainted with one 
of the rabbins. 





of to 





The synagogue is in a crowded part of the 
town, and so hemmed in by houses, that it is not) 
easy its outward form: and the 
more so, as it is surrounded by a high wall. We 
were admitted at a side door, where we waited : 
few minutes till Monsieur V 
the Rabbi Michael. 


to distinguish 





I do not think | ever saw a 





but he had) 
,was really a beautiful woman, with all the dis- 


he ejaculated one faint 


a| Vhis was a venerable dervish, 
returned with/tity and learning, who was universally resorted to 
ifor 
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more pleasant looking person. 
black cap, with a loose ro! 
of striped silk; 


TELLIGENCER. 


Ile wore a high were supposed never to be at fault. There is a 
ve and inner garment very attractive degree of mystery connected with 
his hair, unlike the generality of the sect of dervishes: their origin, and the exact 
Jews, was quite fair, and combed back from a/nature of their peculiar tenets, are not, as far as f 
broad open forehead, and his long beard did not, could learn, precisely known; but they are every 
at all detract from his youthful appearance. His) where held in high estimation. ‘The dancing and 
manner was full of quiet dignity, though perfectly howling dervishes live together in monasteries, 
unassuming, and his voice was peculiarly sweet which are in many points similar to those in Ro- 
and low toned. He conducted us up the stairs,;)man Catholic countries; but the sage we were 
and, unlocking the door, admitted us into the! going to visit did not belong to either of those or- 
synagogue, with which, to say the truth, | was|ders, and therefore lived quite alone. 
much disappointed, though it was totally unlike) \ thought it highly improbable that he would 
any other place of worship | had ever seen. It|consent to receive the visit of a lady,—an event 
was a large square room, lighted by narrow win-/| which certainly never could have occurred in his 
dows, and surrounded by seats made of plain new |life before; but as my anxiety was principally to 
wood; for it had only been recently built, the obtain a translation of my letter, I was quite wil- 
former building baving been destroyed in a late|ling to wait till this should be accomplished. We 
conflagration. In the centre was a small plat-|soon reached the place, a small solitary house on 
form, raised a few steps, and enclosed by a high the outskirts of the town, and my companion went 
close railing, hung with thick curtains of crimson/up the narrow stair, and disappeared, leaving me, 
silk. These the rabbin drew back, and we saw/|too happy to escape from the burning sun, under 
a small table, with a covering also of silk, em-'the cool matting that sheltered the terrace. Ina 
broidered with gold, on which were laid the books few minutes he came back, laughing heartily, and 
of the Pentateuch, and various parchments in- told me that the old dervish was in the highest 
scribed with Hebrew characters. At the upper|state of excitement at the idea of being visited by 
end of the room an ample curtain concealed some'a European lady, and that he would willingly 
object, apparently too sacred to be exposed to translate my letter, if I would only come in and 
view; and the rabbin Jooked so uneasy when we let him see me. ‘Two negro slaves held up the 
approac hed it, that we could not venture even to|curtain which hung before the door, and I enter- 
inquire what it was. He showed us the garments |ed the “sanctum” of the wise man. It was a 
of the high priest, which were kept in a large iron | room of moderate size, with a large recess at one 
chest, and which were both magnificent and cu- end, three sides of which were of glass. Several 
rious. There was the linen ephod, the embroid-|steps, covered with a splendid Persian carpet, 
ered robe, the breast plate, and the girdle—the raised this part of the room above the rest, and it 
two latter were engraved with the sacred words. | was almost filled by a high divan, on which the 
We had not time to examine many minor details dervish was seated in great state. He wore the 


Monsieur 





in the arrangement of the synagogue, but it was conical cap and flowing robes of his sect; and 
altogether less interesting than I expected. ‘The| really his long beard, streaming down to bis 


rabbin invited us most earnestly to go and rest a| waist, and his solemn countenance, impresse d me 
few minutes in his abode; and Monsieur V with a very sufficient idea of his vast wisdom. A 
persuaded us to agree to bis request, as he said large box stood beside him, filled with curious old 
his house was one of the most beautiful in Smyr-| parchments; and the divan, as well as the platform 
na, and well worth seeing. We had merely to; beneath, was strewed with books of all kinds. In 
cross the street to reach the door, and, after as-|the lower part of the room there were a number 
cending a wide stone staircase, we entered into!of astronomical instruments, and various extraor- 

large hall paved with marble, and abundantly |dinary looking machines, of which | could not 
furnished with ottomans and carpets. ‘The upper,even divine the use. ‘The only other inhabitant 
end of the room was entirely occupied by three|of the room was a younger dervish, who, though 
immense windows cut down to the ground, and|seated on the same ottoman, evidently felt much 
opening on a flight of white marble steps, which|awed in the presence of his superior, and sat 
led down into one of the loveliest lithe gardens|stroking his beard in silence. ‘The sage decided- 
imaginable; the light was almost obscured by the! ly thought it beneath his dignity to exhibit any as- 
clustering vines and thick rose-bushes; and the tonishment at my appearance, and he returned 
fragrance of these and other plants, the cool my salutations in a most majestic manner; though 
shade which they produced, and, above all, the re- | was much amused at the sly glance he fixed on 
freshing murmur of the fountains, certainly ren-/me when he thought 1 did not observe him. A 
dered this a most charming abode. The rabbin’s chair was placed for me in the outer part of the 
wife, who came in with refreshments, was a most room, as he could not allow the infidel to ap- 
suitable inhabitant for such a dwelling, for she proach nearer to him, or even to ascend the steps 
which led to his seat. After the usual compli- 
ltinguishing features of the Jewish race. Though;mentary speeches, coffee was brought, which I 
less dignified than her husband, she seemed gen-|was forced to swallow, much against my will, as 


tle and amiable, and her dress was particularly it was without sugar, and excegsively thick. He 
becoming—the bright green handkerchief which then took out his writing materials, which he 
bound her forehead showing off to great advan-| wore, according to the eastern custom, his 


tage her clear black eyes and dark complexion. |belt, and received my letter from the younger 


We remained with them for some time, and alter|dervish, to whom it had been transmitted by 





seeing the interior of this family, we no longer| Monsieur V 
wondered at the high respect in which the Jews 
are held in Smyrna. 

a visit which, for me 


it actions. 


» with all due fermality. He 
read it, then soleinnly bowed to me, as an indica- 
We left them at last, to pay tion that he understood it; he next proceeded to 
at least, had no small at-|take a small sheet of paper, which he laid on the 

palm of his hand, and began to write, using a pen 
of ‘made of a reed. It seemed to me impossible to 
form a single letter in this position; but in the 
‘course of a few minutes he presented me with a 
translation of the manuscript in Persian, Syriac 

and ‘Turkish, and the writing of each separate 
aan was a perfect model. This was all I 
required, as it was easy to obtain a translation 
from the Turkish. But the good dervish seemed 


I had received a letter written in Arabic, 
which | was anxious to procure a translation, and | 
Monsieur V found, after many inquiries, that 
|there was but a single person in Smyrna to whom | 
|! could apply for one with any chance of suecess 





famed for his sanc- 


advice, and whose wisdom and knowled ge} 
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to think I ought now to make myself agreeable 
to him, and he commenced a conversation through 
the medium of Monsieur V , who acted as in- 
terpreter. First he asked me questions innumer- 
able about myself, my family, and my whole his- 
tory past and present. Having then ascertained 
that | belonged to that very distant and barbarous 
island of Great Britain, he composedly begged 
that I would give him a distinct account of the 
government, laws, religion and institutions of that 
country, with which he assured me he was wholly 
unacquainted. My companion laughed outright 
at my look of despair at this exorbitant demand; 
and as we could distinguish from the windows the 
steamer which was to carry me away, with its 
chimney already smoking, he pointed it out to 
the dervish as a reason for terminating our visit 
immediately. He seemed very reluctant to let 
me go; but I at last arose, and having made him 
a flowery speech, which he heard most gracious- 
ly, | prepared to go out. He then turned with 
considerable energy te Monsieur V , and ask- 
ed him to bid me stop one moment. I complied, 
and extending one hand towards me, while he 
raised the other to heaven, he uttered, in the 
most impressive manner, what seemed to me to 








be a short prayer, as it commenced with the 


words, “Allah il Allah!’ ‘The younger dervish 
and Monsieur V listened to it with the great- 
est reverence; and when he had concluded, my 
friend translated it word for word for me. It was 
a blessing, solemn and fervent, which he had call- 
ed down upon me; beginning with saying that, 
infidel as | was, he prayed of Allah to hear him 
in my behalf, and, with the beautifully figurative 
langua the East, asking that my voyage 
through life to the eternal shore might be bright- 





ve at 


ened with sunshine as gay as that which now) 


smiled on my journey to my native land; and, 


above all, that the most secret wish ‘of my soul! 


might be gratified. ‘The solemn manner in which 
this prayer was uttered by the good old man 


made no small impression on me, and I was not! 


sorry to carry such a blessing away with me, 


when, a few hours after, we left Smyrna, with a! 


calm sea and a fair wind, on our way to the Dar- 
danelles. 





ee 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE MINE, THE FOREST, AND THE COR- 
DILLERA., 
The silver mines of Potosi, the virgin forests, 


and mighty cordilleras of South America, are| 


words familiar and full of interest to European 
ears. Countless riches, prodigious vegetable lux- 
uriance, stupendous grandeur, are the associa- 
tions they suggest. With these should be coupled 
ideas of cruelty, desolation, and disease, of human 
suffering and degradation pushed to their utmost 
limit, of opportunities neglected, and advantages 
misused. Nota bar of silver, or a healing drug, 
or an Alpaca fleece, shipped from Peruvian ports 
to supply another hemisphere with luxuries and 
comforts, but is the price of an incalculable 
amount of misery, and even of blood—the blood 
of a race once noble and powerful, now wretched 
and depraved by the agency of those whose duty, 
and in whose power it was to civilize and improve 
them. The corrupt policy of Spanish rulers, the 
baneful example of Spanish colonists and their 
descendants, have gone far towards the depopula- 
tion and utter ruin of the richest of South Ameri- 
can countries. How imprudent and suicidal has 
been the course adopted, will presently be made 
apparent. ‘hose who desire evidence in support 
of our assertion, need but follow Dr. Tschudi, as 
we now propose doing, into the mining, moun- 
tainous and forest districts of Peru. 

Difficult and dangerous as a journey through 
the maritime provinces of Peru undeniably is, it 
is mere railroad travelling when compared with 
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an empelieni into the interior of the country. In 
the former case, the land is level, and the sun, the 
sand, and the highwaymen, are the only perils to 
be encountered or evaded. Buta rambie in the 
mountains is a succession of hairbreadth escapes, 
a deliberate confronting of constantly recurring 
dangers, to which even the natives unwillingly ex- 
pose themselves, and frequently fall victims. The 
avalanches, precipices, gaping ravines, slippery 
glaciers, and violent storms common to all Alpine 
regions, are here complicated by other risks pe- 
culiar to the South American mountains. Heavy 
rains, lasting for weeks together, falls of snow 
that in a few moments obliterate all traces of a 
path, treacherous swainps, strange and loathsome 
maladies, and even blindness, combine to deter 
the traveller from his dangerous undertaking. — 
All these did Dr. ‘I'schudi brave, and from them 
all, after the endurance of great hardship and suf- 
fering, he was fortunate enough to escape. Ata 
very short distance from L.ima, the traveller, pro- 
ceeding eastward, gets a foretaste of the difficulties 
and inconveniences in reserve for him. Whilst 
riding through the vale of Surco, or through some 
other of the valleys leading from the coast to the 
inountains, he perceives a fountain by the roadside, 
and pauses to refresh his tired mule. Scarcely is 
his intention manifest, when he is startled by a cry 
from his guide, or from a passing Indian— Cuis- 
dado! Es agua de verruga!’ In these valleys 
reigns a terrible disease called the verrugas, at- 
tributed by the natives to the water of certain 
springs, and for which all Dr. ‘T'schudi’s investiga- 
tions were insuflicient to discover another cause. 
Fever, pains in the bones, and loss of blood from 
cutaneous eruptions, are the leading symptoms of 
this malady, which is frequently of long duration, 
and sometimes terminates oe. It seizes the 
Indians and lighter castes in preference to the 
white men and negroes, na no specific has yet 
been discovered for its cure. Mules and horses 
are glso subject to its attacks. In no country, it 
onl appear from Dr. ‘I'schudi’s evidence, are 


there so many strange and unaccountable mala- 
Nearly every valley has its pe- 


dies as in Peru. 
culiar disease, extending over a district of a few 
square miles, and unknown beyond its limits. ‘To 
most of them it has hitherto been impossible to 
assign a cause. ‘Their origin must probably be 
sought in certain vegetable influences, or in those 
of the vast variety of minerals which the soil of 
Peru contains. 


In the mountains, the shoeing of mules and 
horses is frequently a matter of much difficulty; 
and it is advisable fur the traveller to acquire the 
art, and furnish himself with needful implements, 
before leaving the more civilized part of the 
country. Farriers are only to be found in the 
large Indian villages, and it is common to ride 
fifty or sixty leagues without meeting with one. 
In the village of San Geronimo de Surco, the inn- 
keeper is the only blacksmith, and Dr. Tschudi, 
whose horse had cast a shoe, was compelled to 
pay half a gold ounce (upwards of thirty shillings) 
to have it replaced. ‘This was one half less than 
the sum at first demanded by the exorbitant son 
of Vulcan, who doubtless remembered the old 
Spanish proverb, ‘for a nail is lost a shoe, for a 
shoe the horse, for the horse the horseman.’ ‘lhe 
doctor took the hint, and some lessons in shoe- 
ing, which afterwards stood him 
lt is a common practice Peru, on the sandy 
coast, and where the roads permit it, to 
horse or mule unshod for the first four or five 
days of a journey. Then shoes are put on the 
fore feet, and a few days later on tlie hinder ones. 
This is thought to give new strength to the ani- 
mals, and to enable them to hold out longer. On 
the mountain tracks, the wear aud tear of iron 
must be prodigious, as may be judged from the 


in good stead. 


ride a 


NCER. 


following description of three leagues of road be- 


tween Viso and San Mateo, by no means the 


worst bit. met with by our traveller. 


* The valley frequently becomes a mere narrow 
split in the mountains, inclosed between walls of 
rock a thousand feet high. These enormous pre- 
cipices are either perpendicular, or their summits 
incline inwards, forming a vast arch; along their 
base, washed by the foaming waters of the river, 
or higher up, along their side, winds the narrow 
and dangerous path. In some places they recede 
a little from the perpendicular, and their abrupt 
slopes are sprinkled with stones and fragments of 
rock, which every now and then, loosened by rain, 
detach themselves and roll down into the valley. 
The path is heaped by these fragments, which 
give way under the tread of the heavily laden 
mules, and afford them scanty foothold. From 
time to time, enormous blocks thunder down the 
precipice, and bury themselves in the waters be- 
neath. | associate a painful recollection with the 
road from Viso to San Mateo. It was there that 
a mass of stone struck one of my mules, and pre- 
cipitated it into the river. My most important 
instruments and travelling nex@ssaries, a portion 
of my collections and papers..and—an irrepara- 
ble loss—a diary carefully and conscientiously 
kept during a pe riod of fourteen months, became 
the prey of the waters. ‘I'wo days later the mule 
was washed ashore, but its load was irrecoverably 
lost. Each year numerous beasts of burden, and 
many travellers, perish upon this dangerous road. 
Cavalry on the march are particularly apt to suf- 


fer, and often a slip of the horse's foot, or a hasty 


| movement of the rider, suffices to consign both to 


the yawning chasm by their side. At the inn at 
Viso | met an officer, who had just come from 
the mountains, bringing his two sons with him. 
He had taken the youngest before him; the other, 
a boy of ten years of age, rode upon the mule’s 
crupper. Half a league from Viso, a large stone 
came plunging down from the mountain, struck 
the eldest lad, and dashed him into the stream.”’ 

Although frequently ill treated by the Creoles, 
and especially by the officers, the Indians in most 
parts of Peru show ready hospitality and good will 
to the solitary traveller. ‘Those in the neighbor- 
hood of San Mateo are an exception; they are dis- 
trustful, rough and disobliging. When a traveller 
enters the village, he is instantly waited upon by 
the alcalde and regidores, who demand bis pass- 
port. Has he none, he risks ill-treatment, and 
being put upon a jackass and carried off to the 
nearest prefect. Luckily the of the 
village authorities renders them e isy to deal with; 
it is rare that they can read. On one occasion, 
when Dr. ‘T’schudi’s passport was demanded, the 
only printed paper in his pocket was an old play- 
that of the Jast opera he had attended before 


lgnorance 


bill, 
his departure from Lima, and which he had taken 
with him as wadding for his gun. He handed it 
to the Indian gravely unfolded it, 
stared hard at the words Lucia di Lammermoor, 
ind returned it with the remark, that the passport 
was perfectly in order. 

Anything more 


regidor, who 


wretched in their accommoda- 
tions than the tambos or village inns, can scarcely 
that the traveller 
night in the snow 
rather than accept of their shelier, and at the 


be imagined. So bad are they, 


is sometimes driven to pass the 
same time submit to the nuisances with which 
they abound. 
Dr. Tschudi several times attempted to 
sleep, is described by him with a minuteness that 


One of these villanous hostelries, 
in which 


will rather startle the squeamish amongst his rea- 
floor and w itis, 
in the clothes of the Indian hag othciating as host- 
ess, even in the caldron in which 


ders, Vermin every where, on the 


: vile mixture of 


potato water and Spanish pepper is prepared for 
supper. For sole bed there 


is tle 


damp « arth, 
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upon which hosts, children and travellers stretch 
themselves. Each person is accommodated with a 
sheepskin, and over the whole company is spread 
an enormous woollen blanket. But woe to the 
inexperienced traveller who avails himself of the 
coverings thus bountifully furnished, 


I 
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swarming as 
they are with inhabitants from whose assaults es- 
Even if he creeps into a cor- 
a bed with 

Add to these comf 
and other nauseous exhalations, 


cape is impossible. 
ner, and makes himself 
cloths, he is not secure. 


his saddle- 
rts 
a stifling smoke, 
and the 
common 


innumerable guinea 
as mice in many parts of Peru, 
per the night through over the faces and bodies 
of the sleepers, and the picture of a South Amert- 
can mountain inn will be as complete as it 1s un- 


gambols of pigs, 


who ca 


inviling. But these annoyances, great though 
they be, are very trifles compared to the more 
serious evils awaiting the traveller in the higher 


regions of the Cordilleras. At about 12,600 feet 
above the level of the sea, the effects of the rare- 
faction of the atmosphere begin to be sensibly and 
painfully felt. 
real cause of the malady thus occa and 
which by them jw, called puna, by the Spanis! 
Creoles veta or mireo, attribute it to the exhala- 


The natives, unacquainted with the 


sion d, 


tions of metals, « ery cially of an imony. llorses 
not bred in the mountains suffer itly from the 
veta, and frequently fall down helpless. The at 


rieros adopt various crue! means for their revival, 
such as cutting off their ears and tail, and slitting 
up their nostrils, the latter being probably th 
only useful remedy, as it allows the animal to in 
hale a large volume alr. 
from the veta, chopped garlic 
nostrils. With human 


of To preserve them 
is put into their 


beings, this state of the 


atmosphere causes the blood to gush from 2 
eyes, nose and sips, and occasion faintinys, bloo 
spittings, vomitings, and other unpleasant and 


dangerous symptoms. ‘The sensation somewhiat 
resembles that of sea-sickness, whence the Span- 
ish name of mareo. 
lent form, sometimes causes dei uth from excessive 
loss of blood. Of this, Dr. 
Much depends on the genera! health and consti 
tution of the persons attacked. The action of the 
veta is very capricious. lo not ex- 
perience it on a first visit to the mountains, but 
suffer on subsequent ones. Another singular cir- 
cumstance is, that itis much more violent in some 
places than in others of a greater altitude. ‘This 
affords ground for a supposition, that other causes, 
besides the diminished pressure of the atmosphere, 
concur to occasion it. ‘These as yet remain un- 
known. The districts in which the veta is felt with 
the yreatest intensity, are for the most part very 
metallic, and this has given rise to the Indian 
theory of its cause. 


The malady, in its most vio 


Tschudi saw instances. 


Some persons ¢ 


Another terrible scourge to the traveller in the! 


Cordilleras is the surumpe, a violent inflammation 
of the eve, brought on by the sudden reflection of 
the sun from the snow. In those mountains the 


eves are kept continually in an irritated state by | 


the rarefied air and cutting winds, and are eonse 
quently unusually susceptible. Often the heavens 
become suddenly overcast, and in a few minutes 
the vellowish-green waste is one sheet of snow 
Then out bursts the sun with overpowering splen- 
dor, a sharp burning pain is instantly felt in the 
eyes, and speedily increases to an unbearable ex. 
tent. The eyes become red, the lids swell and 
bleed. - So violent is the agony as to cause de- 
spair and delirium. Dr. Tschudi compares it t 
the occasioned by rubbing Spanish 
pepper or gunpowder into the eyes. Chronic 
inflammation, even total blindness, is the frequen! 
consequence of the surumpe in its most intense 
form. In the Cordilleras it is no unusual thing 
io find Indians sitting by the wayside, shrieking 
from pain, and unable to continue their journey 


sensation 





The Creoles, when 
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they visit the mountains, pro- 
tect themselves with green spectacles and veils. 
During five mou from November 
till March, storms are of almost daily occurrence 
in the Cordilleras. They commence with remark- 


Coal Gas Lighting in China.~—Whether, or to 
what extent, the Chinese artificially produce illu- 
minating gas from bituminous coal, 
certain, 


ths of the year, we are un- 


But it is a fact that spontaneous jets of 
gas, derived from boring into coal beds, have for 


able punctuality between two and three in the centuries been burning, and turned to that and 
afternoon, and continue tll five or half past; later other economical purposes. If the Chinese are 
than this, or in the night, a storm was never'not manufacturers, they are, nevertheless, gas 
known to occur. ‘They are accompanied by falls consumers and employers on a large scale; and 
of snow, which last tll after mi dnight. The have evidently been so ages before the knowledge 
morning sun dispels the cold mist that hangs of its application was acquired by Europeans. 
about the mountain peaks, and in a few hours the Beds of coal are frequently pierced by the borers 
snow is melted. “On the raging ocean,’’ says for salt wrter; and the inflammable gas is forced 


Dr. ‘Tschudi, “and in the dark depths of the ab 
original forests, | have witnessed terrific storms, 
horrors 


up Im jets, twenty or thirty feet in height. From 
these fountains the vapor has been conveyed to 
the salt works in pipes, and there used for the 
boiling and evaporation of the salt. Other tubes 
convey the gas intended for lighting the streets, 
and the Jarger apartments and kitchens. As 
there is still more gas than is required, the ex- 
cess is conducted beyond the limits of the salt 


y surrounding 
yloom, and imminent danger, but never did I} feel 
anxiety and alarm as in Antaichahua, (a district 
of the Cordilleras celebrated for storms.) For 
hours together flash followed flash in uninterrupt- 
ed succession, pa 


whose were increased by 


uting blood-red cataracts upon 


the naked precipices; the thunder crashed, the| works, and there forms separate ehimneys or 
zivzag lightning ran along the ground, leaving! columns of fire. 
long furrows in the scorched grass. ‘The at- _— 


mosphere quivered with the continuous roll Corn Roots.—There are now, in the National 
thunder, repeated a thousand-fold by the moun- Gallery, corn roots taken from oné side of a hill 


tain echoes. The traveller, overtaken by these of corn, laid bare by a freshet sixty days after 

terrific tempests, leaves bis trembling horse, and planting, some of the larger roots of which, cov- 
hel ' fuse beneat! > im 

seeks shelter and refuge beneath some im pend- ered with lateral branching roots, were more than 


ing rock.”’ 
The hang 


forgotten 


four feet long. h of all the 


were estimated 


lengt 
the hill, fine and coarse, 
at over £000 feet. 


The aggregate 
ing bridges and Auaros are not to be 
enumerating the Peruvian 
The are four 
thick ropes of cow-hide, connected by a weft of 


roots in 


mn perils of 


travelling. former composed of cease 


ya Cicero, in his Treatise on Old Age, says that 
cords of the same material, and overlaid with man is a sentinel placed on his post by God, the 
branches, straw, and agair roots. The ropes ure) Great Commander of the world: nor can he hon- 
fastened to posts on either side of the river; & orably leave his post til his Commander takes 


three feet hig 
balustrades; 


of cords, two or her than the 
and over this un- 


steady causeway, which swings like a hammock, 


couple him from it. 


bridge, serve for 





HAT MANUFACTORY. 


the traveller has to pass, leading his reluctant bg KIMBER, Jr. HAT & CAP MANUPAC- 
mule. ‘The passage of rivers by huaros is much 4 TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
wvorse, and altogether a most unpleasant opera- chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 


friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and. trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equa) to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 

E. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 4—tfil 


€ HOIC EK F AMILY FLOUR. 

pte Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 

| No. 39 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he endeavors 
ito keep a supply of the most agpresed brands of Extra and 
Supe rfine Family Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, and 
Unbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. Also, Corn, 
Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &c. CALEB CLOTHIER. 


N. B. Articles purchased at this Store delivered free of 
charge, in any part of the city or districts. 4mo. 4—tf.l 


REAL ALPACAS, 

| LACK ALPACAS, all qualities; Brown and Drab do; 
plain col’d French Merinos ; Brown and Drab Rep. do. 
a new artiele for Friends; Brown and Drab Paramettas: 
mode col’d Mouslin de Laines; Book Muslins and Hdk’fs.; 

Cap Crapes, Crape Lisse, Xe. 
SHAWLS.—7.4, 8.4, 9-4 Silk Fringe 
Plain Thibet do.; Goats Hair do.; 


tion. It can be effected only where the banks 
are high and precipitous. A single strong rope 
extends from skore to the with 
wooden machine, in form of a yoke, slung upon 
it. To this yoke the traveller is tied, and is 
then drawn over by means of a second cord. In 
case of the main rope breaking, the passenger by 
the yoke is inevitably drowned. When rivers are 
! in this manner, the mules and horses 

driven into the water, and compelled to swim 
icross. 


one other, a 


traverse¢ 


‘To be continued.) 

“-~7eo 

Preservation of an Apple.—A _ corresponilent 
informs us that while the workmen were engaged 
in removing part of the old bank which formed 
the inner breast of the Spring Forge Dam, lately 
broken by a freshet, they found, some eight feet | 
below the embedded in a tough blue 
clay, which had been puddled in just behind the 
crib or timber part that had been compactly filled 
with stone, a Vandereer Apple, the skin of which 
was black, but when cut open it was as sound as 
n apple of this year’s growth. It was dug out 


surface, 


Thibet Shawls; 


4 BPk and col’d Cashmere 


n the presence of the Manager, Clerk, and some do.; super Bullion Fringed Terkeri Shawls; plain style 
twenty men. Mr. Hauer, the Manager, cut it in Blanket Shawls, &c. e 

: : A : CE : JOHNS & PAYNE, 
pieces, and several ate of it. It retained its} 


9th mo, 26 


N. E. cor. Ath end Arch. 


usual flavor, though it had a ground or musty 
taste with it. It was no doubt dropped in by the 
workmen when the Dam was repaired about 20)" 
years ago, as it is impossible that it could have) 
been deposited there since, the breast of the Dam 
being about 30 feet wide, and it was found near} 
the middle and 8 feet below the surface, in a solid | 
bank of moist clay. Our correspondent inquires 
whether the scientific can account for its long | OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 
reservation in that situation, without decay. le Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side— 
York Republican. ‘I> Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 


DAGUERREOTYPE. 
VHE Arch Street Gallery of the Daguerreotype. Prices 
from $1,50 to $5. The most perfect Instrument that 
can be procured, is here made use of. Students of this fas- 
cinating Art furnished with Apparatus and Instruction. 
No. 54 Arch Street, Philada. 
5mo, 23—tf.8. DOUGLASS 


PRINTING OFFICE. 
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